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count is set forth as the fact of the exaltation of Jesus, once for all, above 
the limitations of his race and time, into a life of permanent activity, as the 
guide and helper of every individual and every age. The biblical accounts 
of the virgin birth and the resurrection were but the attempts of the early 
church to give expression to their faith that "God was in Christ;" but it is 
dangerous to stimulate faith by connecting its content, essentially, with a 
Weltanschauung that may be superseded. It must be the task of the 
preacher, therefore, to show that this connection is unnecessary, and to 
elevate the whole thought from this unworthy sphere of the naturalistic- 
religious to that of the purely spiritual. He must train himself and his 
hearers not to measure the lessons read from the altar with a dogmatic 
yard-stick, but rather to understand them with a poetic as well as a religious 
mind. The Easter sermon should either positively elucidate the underly- 
ing thought, or pass immediately to the practical application. A cold 
criticism destroys the Easter spirit quite as much as would a pointless 
apologetic. In the teaching of the children one should enter into the 
story with a joyful naivete". To older pupils (those in the Gymnasium, etc.) 
one owes the fullest clearness. Those who are to be the teachers and 
leaders of the nation should be made familiar with the entire critical position. 

To those who have no more concrete and positive message to bring to 
their people on Easter morning, these suggestions of Niebergall's may 
prove helpful. 

Samuel Dickey 

McCokmick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



LEIPOLDT'S SECOND VOLUME ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 

CANON 

True to his promise in the first volume of his work (reviewed in Vol. 
XH, p. 275, of this Journal), Professor Leipoldt has given us his con- 
cluding volume "within a twelvemonth." 1 The work consists of two 
distinct parts, namely the canon in the Catholic church (pp. 1-60), and the 
canon of the Protestant church, notably the Lutheran church (pp. 60-181). 
The same pleasing traits of style and scholarship, the same saneness of 
judgment and balance of evidence that characterized the first volume, 
appear again here. Also the same fault of overloading of material and a 
rather incomprehensible fondness for writing as Zusatze in fine type para- 
graphs which should be in the normal text. In our judgment, the footnotes 

1 Geschichte des neutesiamenilichen Kanons. Zweiter Teil: "Mittelalter und 
Neuzeit." Von Johannes Leipoldt, Ph.D. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1908. 181 pages. 
M. 2.40. 
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too are excessively long — in many cases simply reproducing the Latin 
original of passages translated or very fully quoted in the text. 

Professor Leipoldt calls attention to the gradual shifting of the guarantee 
of the canonicity of the New Testament from the apostles to the church 
(complete with Isidore of Seville, ^36), and again from the church to the 
pope (cf. Cardinal Deusdedit's Dictatus papae, §17). All the while, how- 
ever, there was no history of the canon. It was not till the reformers com- 
pelled the church of Rome to formulate its faith at the Council of Trent that 
the solemn indorsement of the Catholic canon was made. 

In a very interesting section on Erasmus, the author unwittingly gives 
aid and comfort to those enlightened Roman Catholics who contend that 
had it not been for Luther the ' ' reform " of the church would have proceeded 
sanely and peaceably. Erasmus, on the basis of the "fact theology" of 
the Thomists, was making notable progress in his literary criticism of the 
canon. He had freely rejected the Comma johanneum (I Jno. 5 : 7), and 
the Pauline authorship of Hebrews. But as Luther's revolt grew more 
and more menacing to the unity of the church, Erasmus hushed his critical 
promptings in protestations of loyalty. He reinstated the comma "urn 
niemand Anlass zum Verleumden zu geben." Other bold scholars fully 
launched on the path of the higher criticism of the canon just before the 
Protestant revolt were Nicholas of Lyra and Cardinal Thomas of Vio 
(Luther's Augsburg censor, Cajetan). 

Leipoldt suggests a very ingenious reason why the Catholic critics like 
Cajetan were so easy toward the second Epistle of Peter, which on internal 
ground had less to recommend its canonicity than either Hebrews or Jude. 
It was, thinks he, because the great growth of Peter's name made every bit 
of writing purporting to come from his pen doubly precious and every attack 
on its genuineness doubly harmful to the great church reputed to be of his 
foundation. 

In the Council of Trent the church destroyed all the work of Erasmus 
and Cajetan on the canon, and announced in the Decretum de canonicis 
scripturis the uncriticized canon of the sixth century, sanctioning even the 
Vulgate rather than the original text to give greater point to the absolute 
domination of Latin Rome over the Scriptures. The unity of the church 
demanded one authoritative text, and that a Roman text. This victory of 
the reactionists was not won however without a bitter struggle of eight 
weeks' duration in the committee. 

Leipoldt's treatment of Luther's criticism of the canon is very fine. 
He is at his best when dealing with Luther, and every paragraph shows 
his profound appreciation of the courageous and sensible spirit of the great 
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reformer. Especially clear is the discussion of why the apostolicity of the 
New Testament was of prime importance, despite the subjective religious 
standard ("was Christum treibt") which Luther announced as fully deter- 
minative of "canonicity." 

Only in one point does it seem to us that Leipoldt deduces too much 
from his data. Because Luther speaks of the Epistle of James as lacking 
in apostolica majestas, he infers that Luther knew Erasmus' criticism of 
the epistle, which contains the same phrase. The phrase is not uncommon 
or striking; and it is far too slim a basis for the hypothesis of Luther's 
early acquaintance with the Erasmian criticism. Leipoldt says even that 
Luther "ist zweijellos durch Erasmus angeregt worden." 

The interest flags considerably after the brilliant sections on Luther. 
The book closes with some remarks on the English and Reformed critics 
of the canon, and the dismal neo-mediaevalism of the seventeenth century. 

D. S. Muzzey 
New York City 



RECENT HISTORICAL EXPOSITIONS OF ORIENTAL 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

The firm of C. F. Amelang, of Leipzig, has been publishing since the 
beginning of the present century a series of excellent histories of oriental 
literatures in popular form, yet written by representative men. 1 While 
intended, primarily, for the educated general reader they are also of interest 
and value to the specialist who cares for an exact statement of facts rather 
than a mass of critical apparatus and bibliographies. A special feature in 
this series is the frequent extracts from the works of authors discussed and 
estimated. These specimens, printed in translations, are cited, preferably, 
from the editions of the texts themselves, which proves that the contributors 
have translated these anew rather than relied on the rendition of others. 

While the literatures of all the individual nations treated in this series 
have been presented and written up a number of times by other men, the 

1 George Alexia contributes the history of Roumanian literature (1906); Carl 
Brockelmann that of Arabic literature (1901); Alexander Brueckner one on Polish 
literature (1901); and another on Russian (1905); Carl Budde writes on Old Testa- 
ment literature (1906), with a most interesting appendix, by Alfred Bertholet, on 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha; Carl Dieterich gives a succinct account of 
Byzantine and modern Greek literature (1902); Carl Florenz describes Japanese 
(1906), and W. Grube Chinese literature (1903); Paul Horn, the great Persian and 
Turkish scholar, summarizes the literatures of these two nations (1901, 1902); Ignacz 
Kont writes the history of Hungarian literature (1906), and Moritz Winternitz that 
of Indian (Sanskrit) literature. Others are announced as shortly forthcoming. 



